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GOOD WORDS.—XXX. 

We should cultivate the poetic spirit in this age 
of practical thought and work. It is often a great 
spiritual inspiration, and we need this connection 
with the Great Fountain, if the fields are to be 
watered and refreshed. 

Hannan A. PLuMMER. 


THE BLESSED PAST. 


Go sit beside the hearth again, 
Whose circle once was glad and gay, 
And if from out the precious chain 
Some shining links have dropped away, 
Then guard with tender heart and hand 
The remnant of thy household band. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread, 
And if in the accustomed place 

You see the father’s reverend head, 
Or mother’s patient loving face, 

Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 


And though where home has been you stand 
To-day in alien loneliness; 

Though you may clasp no brother’s hand, 
And claim no sister’s tender kiss; 

Though with no friend or lover nigh, 
The past is all your company, 


Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear departed day; 

The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives but does not take away; 

He only safely keeps above 
For us the treasures that we love. 


—Jerome White, in Unity. 


WHITTIER’S QUAKERISM. 
{Graduation thesis of Sarah Eastburn Wood, of the Swarth- 


more Class of 1904; two sections, those dealing with Whittier’s 
life and his Quaker influences, are omitted.] 


John Greenleaf Whittier has been called the 
Quaker poet, and he is essentially a religious poet. 
Being reared among his fellow Quakers, he naturally 
imbibed their customs and doctrines in his boyhood, 
and as he grew older he realized more and more the 
fitness of the Quaker religion to his own needs. Be- 
fore we search his life and works for his manifested 
religion, let us first get a clear comprehensive state- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Quakerism. 


THE SPIRIT OF QUAKERISM, 


In the early existence of Quakers they were 
marked by their excessive severity in all things, which 
carried their customs to extremes. But, as with 
every new thing, in time it has been rubbed down, 


and although the same true core still exists, it is pol- ' 
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ished and has been added to or taken from as advane- 
ing minds have proportioned. So we have their first 
painful severity now brought to more rational plane 
and more in unison with other religious denomina- 
tions, yet still distinet for certain characteristics. 

Simplicity and naturalness mark the life of a true 
Quaker; simplicity in customs of dress and speech, 
life and religion. They adhere to this as it effects a 
life nearer that of Christ, rejecting excess of outward 
show because of its tendency to cover the true spir- 
itual life. Bearing in mind the simple self-forgetting 
life, which is our example, they strive to follow it 
and to keep the thoughts of people directed toward 
things higher than earthly. Their religion may be 
stated in three words: “ Mind the Light,” that inner 
guide, the eonscience. The bidding of this God with- 
in is the only true rule which man must follow. This 
is so simple that the most unlettered can know and 
understand it. No need of a literary education to 
understand the language of this guide; no need of 
money to enable one to sit beside the wealthy in 
churches to learn this religion, as if it were a thing 
to be wholly conned from books. 

Quakers—or let me call them by their other name, 
Friends—hold that if one leads a natural life, it will 
be the right one, and that is all that is required of a 
person, true to one’s own natural sentiments and con- 
victions, never pretentious or admitting false ambi- 
tions to gain sway over the true instincts. They be- 
lieve that more real good can be accomplished by 
actually living a true, Christ-like life, taking religion 
into one’s daily life, than by any professed creeds or 
written manifestations of true living. Whittier said: 
“A true life is at once interpreter and proof of the 
gospel, and does more to establish its truth in the 
hearts of men than all the ‘ Evidences’ and ‘ Bodies 
of Divinity,’ which have perplexed the world with 
more doubts than they should.” ? 

And again: 

“From the death of the old the new proceeds, 

And the life of truth from the rot of creeds.” 2 

[f entire faith is placed in the Divine Master, man 
can receive from that source strength to lead a life 
of truth and is worthy to be an example to his fel- 
lowmen. In minds of the Friends no weekly obsgerv- 
ance of a day of worship alone will acquaint man with 
his Maker; he will only attain this knowledge by 
walking continually with his God, at all times and in 
all places. This alone will lead to a knowledge of the 
true religious life. 

Love and justice toward one’s fellow beings, true 
dealings with people in all affairs of life from the 
smallest neighborly deal to the greatest business 


1“ John Woolman’s Journal.” Edited by J. G. Whittier. 


2“The Preacher,” Whittier’s poems. 
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transaction, are the principles of their life among 
men. 

Quakerism is, then, faith in God, love for all crea- 
tions of God, truth and justice in all affairs of life. 
This fraternal love, which is one of the fundamental 
principles of the Quaker, leads to a reverence for all 
other religious denominations. Quakers hold that if 
each man’s own spiritual needs are satisfied, even if 
by different beliefs, that is the right life for him. 
Whittier voices the Quaker sentiment of religious 
toleration when he says that religious opinions rest 
entirely with man and his Maker, and that no man’s 
conscientious seruples should be interfered with. 
True religion, to them, is the same the world over, 
and the various sects are merely different kinds of 
seekers for the same truth; all believe in the Father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man, and this is fun- 
damentally the basis of religion. 

To follow the conscience within is to walk in one’s 
own right path, and the Quaker’s faith in this Inner 
Light is the root of his religion. The weekly or semi- 
weekly gatherings often pass in utter silence, in com- 
munion with the Spirit, and reticence is naturally a 
characteristic of the Quaker. 

“He listened to that inward voice.” 1 


QUAKERISM IN WHITTIER’S LETTERS AND POEMS. 


Whittier’s religious thoughts are a prominent part 
of his poetry and prose. Religion seemed to be such 
a vital part of the man himself that he could not 
avoid putting it in all his writings. It is this fervent 
religious atmosphere surrounding the poet that brings 
so many readers to him, where they always find com- 
fort. In the later vears of his life a woman wrote to 
him, expressing her strong feeling of help which his 
“ Eternal Goodness ”’ gave her. 

In his letters he was very free in expressing his re- 
ligious concerns. It was his principle that children 
should follow the creeds and doctrines of their par 
ents until able to judge rightly for themselves. Whit- 
tier was born a Quaker, and he remained a faithful 
one to the end of his life. He had greater faith in the 
free principles of Friends, in their conscientious fol- 
lowing of the Spirit, than in any creed. He consid- 
ered the example of a rightly-lived life in better con- 
cord with true religion than any profession of creeds 
and doctrines. His motto was “ deeds rather than 
creeds.” 

He believed that true religion was an inspiration 
which comes to the souls of men, and is dependent on 
no creed or Bible. The experiences of his Quaker 
friends taught him that the Inner Light was the 
guide to all temporal as well as spiritual things. 
“ And all this was quite in keeping with the Quaker 
belief that life here is in constant touch with the 
Great Life that is the fountain of all being.” * He 
looked for God in the world and people about him 
rather than books. He believed that in helping others 
lay the secret of helping one’s self to a. better state. 

1 Poems, “ The Quaker of the Olden Time.” 
2 W. H. Savage. 


“ Dissevered from the suffering whole, 
Love hath no power to save a soul.” 1 
And again: 


“ The soul is lost that’s saved alone.” 2 


The stanza on the tomb of Ben Isaac, in “ The 
Two Rabbis,” is an example of Whittier’s thought: 
“Hope not the cure of sin till self is dead; 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget ; 
Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own ! ” 
Selfishness was unknown in his nature, and was in 
his eyes a deplorable thing. His own life was so full 
of kind acts tor his friends that he had no time for 
selfish motives. In one of his poems he says of an- 
other what was true of himself: 
“Each made his brother’s woe his own, 
Forgetting in the agony and stress 
Of pitying love, his claim of selfishness; 
Peace for his friends besought, his own became.” 3 
In “ The Brother of Merey ” Whittier says what 
applies to himself: 
“T love my fellow men; the worst I know 
I would do good to.” 
And again: 
“He found the Lord in his suffering brothers.” 4 
He firmly believed: 


“Thy work below shall be thy work above.” 5 


Now, in our daily intercourse with men, is the 
time to show how sincerely religion is a part of us; 
now is the time when we prepare ourselves to enter 
the unknown future life. We cannot do this by sit- 
ting idly by while others are battling with the great 
struggles of life. If we are secure in our own faith, 
even that is not enough. Show another the comfort 
and perfect peace of a soul in communion with God 
and led by the Spirit; show by our own happy life the 
perfect joy and safety of a close life with the Holy 
Spirit. ; 

“ Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 

Yet trusting not in mine but in his strength alone.” 6 

Whittier always had implicit faith in God, and 
when doubts and questions arose in his mind, he knew 
that the path of duty would be made plain to -him. 
He often thought of the life after death, but always 
believed that by placing faith in God one would be 
safely carried to the future life prepared for it. In 
his essay on “ Fanaticism,” Whittier said: “ Simple, 
cheerful faith in God as our great and good Father, 
and love of His children as our brethren, acted out in 
all relations and duties, is certainly best for this 
world, and we believe also the best preparation for 
that to come.” In a letter to a friend, Whittier 
said: “* Death,’ said the heathen voice, ‘ is according 
to Nature ’; and there is deep wisdom and consolation 
in his saying. But as Christians our trust is not alone 
in the steady sequence of Nature, but in the tender 
heart of our Father and the infinite love revealed in 
His human manifestation... . It is a beautiful 


1“The Meeting.” 


4To “G. L. S.,” poems. 
2“ The Two Rabbis.” 5“ The Brother of Mercy.” 


2“ The Two Rabbis.” 6“ First-day Thoughts.” 
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world—this of ours—a portent of the exceeding 
beauty yet to be revealed, I suppose. Let us be 
grateful and happy as we can, holding fast ourfaith 
in the Eternal Goodness.” 

The last years of his life were full of meditations 
upon his past years and of the future which was in 
store for him. When his friends passed away, one by 
one, a feeling of loneliness would often come over 
him. In writing to Oliver Wendell Holmes he said: 
* [ realize more and more that fame and notoriety 
can avail little in our situation; that love is the one 
essential thing, always welcome, outliving time and 
change, and going with us into the unguessed possi- 
bilities of death.” 

In this note is brought out one of the doctrines of 
Friends concerning our lives—not to depend upon 
fame and worldly praise and glory, for those things 
are false and deluding and will avail us nothing in 
our after life. Life, simply led and full of love, is 
the safest means towards an assured life hereafter. 

* Temper all with love.” 1 . 

Whittier believed in following the directions of 
the inner light, the root of Quakerism, and several 
times the words, “ light within ” and “ inner light ” 
occur in his poems. Man’s knowledge is uncertain, 
and only by listening to the voice within can one be 
led aright. 

“We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night—with thee alone is day.” 2 

The great strength with which he was able to carry 
on life’s work was given to him by the Father. He 
was at times overwhelmed by the awful mysteries of 
life and nature, and all his trust lay in his faith in 
God. “ The soul’s anchor of faith can only grapple 
fast upon two or three things, and first and surest of 
all, upon the Fatherhood of God.” * 

His best-known and undoubtedly most truly re- 
ligious poem, “* The Eternal Goodness,” is full of 
truth and beauty, and most fitting to close any ac- 
count of Whittier: 


“Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


“And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T now not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 

The influence of Whittier was felt by all his friends 
during his life, and it is still felt. He was a man of 
such plain, yet strong, nature that his thoughts and 
poetry will never become vague and unappreciable. 
His beautiful Christian character was an influence 
never to be forgotten. The religion found in all his 
poetry will never die out of the hearts of readers, for 
it is a religion of all times and applicable to all peo- 
ple. One cannot read Whittier and miss the religion 
which he put into all his stanzas. It is there with 


1“ What the Voice Said,” poems. 
2“Thy Will be Done,” poems. 
S. T. Pickard, page 625. 
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such strength and truth that one is always gaining it. 
The influence upon the reader is very often a subdu- 
ing one, for his poetry constantly directs the thought 
to religious subjects. 
“ A life of beauty lends to all it sees 
The beauty of its thought.” 


Whittier’s own words explain the powerful influ- 
ence of his character on all who came in contact with 
him or his poetry. Quakerism has been broadened 
and strengthened by having among its adherents such 
a man as Whittier. 

For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

TOLSTOL’S “ BETHINK YOURSELVES.” 

“Again war. Again sufferings, necessary to no- 
body, utterly uncalled for; again fraud, again the uni- 
versal stupefaction and brutalization of men.” 

With the foregoing words Count Tolstoi prefaces 
his address to the world, in the London Times, on the 
Russo-Japanese War. He depicts the frightful spir- 
itual demoralizatiou of all, from Czar to soldier, 
caused by consent to war, and pleads for the deliver- 
ance of the world. His appeal is not for establish- 
ment of a federation of the world, nor for interna- 
tional tribunals, nor for agreements for disarmament, 
nor for emperors’ peace alliances. His appeal is to the 
consciousness of mankind, of the folly of subservience 
to the plans of ambitious or avaricious men who profit 
by war and its infamous opportunities. His appeal is 
to the individual, “ that simple appeal to the conscious- 
ness of each separate man which, 1,900 years ago, 
was proposed by Jesus, that every man should be- 
think himself and ask himself the question, Who is 
le, why he lives, and what he should and what he 
should not do.” His claim is that mankind needs more 
true religion, “ not that religion which consists in be- 
lief in dogmas, in the fulfillment of rites which afford 
a pleasant diversion, consolation, stimulant, but that 
religion which establishes the relation of man to the 
All, to God, and therefore gives a general higher di- 
rection to all human activity.”’ 
he says. 


“ Man has no choice,” 
“He must be the slave of the most unseru- 
pulous and insolent among slaves, or else the servant 
of God.” 

Tolstoi says that enlightened men should under- 
stand that for the good life of humanity religion is 
vital, and that this religion already lives in the con- 
sciousness of men of our time. “ Men who are in- 
tentionally or unintentionally stupefying the people 
by church superstitions should cease to do so, and ree- 
ognize that what is important and binding in Chiris- 
tianity is not baptism, nor communion, nor profession 
of dogmas, ete., but only love to God and to one’s 
neighbor, and the fulfilling of the commandment of 
acting toward others as one wishes others to act to- 
ward one’s self, and that this is all the law and the 
prophets.” 

He characterizes war as senseless, purposeless; says 
that wars are always such as are not only not worth 
one human life, but not one-hundredth part of their 
money cost. “ In fighting for the emancipation of ne- 
groes much more was spent than would have cost to 
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redeem them from slavery.” He speaks not only of 
the waste in war, but the waste of time, money and 
otherwise productive labor in preparing and maintain- 
ing armaments for destruction of life and property, 
and the resultant taxation of the people and the bank- 
ruptey that must result if the nations continue in 
their infatuation, their superstition that war is a ne- 
cessity. . 

But the thing which he feels the most is neither 
the financial loss, nor the agony of the wounded, nor 
the destruction of human life. What Tolstoi most 
presents to the conscience of those who will bethink 
themselves is the destruction of the spiritual life of 
those who consent to and support war, as well as those 
who participate in it, the willingness to have for their 
inward companions spirits of distrust, hate, lust and 
murder, instead of love and kindness. “ Love your 
enemies and ye will have none,” he says, quoting the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” “To love the 
yellow people, whom we call our foes, means, not to 
teach them under the name of Christianity absurd su- 
perstitions about the fall of man, redemption, resur- 
rection, ete.; not to teach them the art of deceiving 
and killing others; but to teach them justice, unself- 
ishness, compassion, love—and that not by words, but 
by the example of our own good life.” 

From that mental and spiritual attitude which 
‘auses or condones war he says there is but one salva- 
tion. “ That one which Jesus teaches: ‘ Seek ve first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness (that which 
is within you), and all the rest, (that is, all that prac- 
tical welfare toward which man is striving) will of it- 
self be realized.’ ” 

As to the results, Tolstoi is more than optimistic. 
It is not only possible for men to give the right answer 
to the questions as to wherefore they live, “ but it is 
impossible that this should not take place. It is impos- 
sible for men not to bethink themselves, .. . for man 
as a rational being cannot live without seeking to know 
why he lives. . . . It is impossible for men of our time 
to answer this question otherwise than by recognizing 
the law of life in love to men, and in the service of 
them.” 

With this earnest appeal Friends will have hearty 
sympathy. Not only does it present the injustice of 
the present war; not only does it show the disgust of 
many enlightened Russians with the appeals to the 
false form of patriotism in support of the war, but it 
presents the insensate horror and depravity of war 
in general, and it urges as a remedy that spirit of uni- 
versal love, the ideal of a better religion, a religion 
not of dogmas about God, redemption, resurrection, 
or of baptism, but of the Inward Life; not of rites, 
ceremonies and formulas, but of living, loving right- 
eousness, which constitutes Christianity as Friends 
see it. 

The paper originally appeared in the London 
Times, and was republished in the New York Times 
of the 10th instant. Possibly the peace and arbitration 
societies of this country and Europe will have it pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for wider distribution. 

Henry M. Havitanp. 
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THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN. 


‘An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of 
Children,” by Georgia Louise Chamberlin (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.00), is the first pub- 
lished volume of the “ Elementary Series of Construc- 
tive Bible Studies,” edited by President Harper and 
Prof. Burton, of the’ University of Chicago. It is 
based upon practical experience of teaching in the 
great Hyde Park Baptist Sunday School, and while, 
therefore, it presupposes almost ideal conditions, it 
ought, with a little adaptation, to prove of consider- 
able value to all Sunday School teachers, to parents 
who wish to study the Bible in an up-to-date way with 
their children, and to others. It is especially designed 
for teachers of children of ten to thirteen years. 

It is thrown into two main divisions; first, books of 
history and story from the Old and New Testaments, 
and second, books of sermons, of poetry and song, of 
law, of letters, and of vision. It is based upon stand- 
ard modern works and particular references to a cer- 
tain few of these are given with each of the forty les- 
sons. Besides these a fuller list of reference books 
is given for those who may wish to pursue the subjects 
further. 5 

The newer scholarship shines through most of the 
book as clearly as is perhaps possible. For instance, 
teachers are recommended to read some stories of the 
origin of man in the traditions of other nations than 
the Hebrew, and the moral, not historical, purpose of 
the Adam and Eve and Noah stories is pointed out. 
Many of the lessons outlined are interesting, especial- 
ly that on the Book of Ruth. The lesson on the books 
of vision, including parts of Ezekiel, Daniel and Rev- 
elation is perhaps the most disappointing, for the good 
reason that here is a very hard nut to crack for chil- 
dren’s pleasure or nourishment. 

Some of the more advanced methods are employed 
in the outlined course, such as the simplest sort of 
written work in class and oceasional written exami- 
nations to be prepared during the week with the help 
of parents. Certain passages to be read and others to 
be memorized are noted with each lesson. There is a 
good map, and a well-illustrated little note book for 
the use of the pupils accompanies the volume. On 
the whole, it would seem to be a very useful and de- 
serving aid toward that much-to-be-desired prepara- 
tion on the part of the average Sunday School teacher, 
and, where adopted, should conduce to a fresher and 
more vital conception on the part of the voung of the 
Bible in its larger aspects, and of the historical setting 
of its various books. 


Laconia, N. H. S. C. Spauprina. 


We are sometimes reproached for indifference to 
our religion as compared, for instance, with Moham- 
medans who make no secret of their devotions. But 
are not the finest movements of the spirit always 
veiled somewhat from the public gaze? Even the 
poets and prophets who lay their hearts bare in print 
often shrink from any private exhibition of their sen- 
timents and emotions.—Christian Register. 
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COST OF LOVING. 


True love’s course never runs smooth, says the 
popular quotation, but the common interpretation of 
this is not the deepest and the most vital. To love 
another it is not necessary to have an occasional quar- 
rel with him, as is sometimes argued. On the other 
hand, we cannot expect to be true to any person or to 
any good cause without having to endure trial, fa- 
tigue or suffering in another’s behalf. Language 
itself often tells its own tale. Our word “ dear” 
means expensive as well as beloved. The same is true 
of the parallel German word “theuer.” Both lan- 
guages thus assert that to spend and to love are near- 
ly enough alike to be represented by the same word. 
The love which Jesus had for us was proved by its 
awful cost to him. He who expects to be a true lover, 
a faithful friend, without expense, without cost to 
himself, makes an error that is fatal to the life of the 
spirit—Sunday School Times. 


MONASTICISM. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. 
Read James, i., 1-27. 


Ye see that by works a man is justified, and not only by faith. 
—James, ii., 24. 


No. 27. 


The tendency to the monastic life is to be found in 
religions much older than Christianity. The Essenes 


among the Jews, and among the Brahmins and Bud- 
dhists, those who devoted themselves to study and self- 
discipline, represent the feeling that in withdrawal 
from the world is to be found some special blessedness. 


This feeling finds no direct 


support in the teaching 
of Jesus. 


The readiness with which he mingled with 
all sorts and conditions of men was made a matter of 
reproach against the Great Teacher on more than one 
occasion. ‘The sermon on the mount, the greatest 
body of Jesus’ teachings, does not lend itself to any 
exaltation of retirement from the work of the world 
as a way of life. Men are not to put their light “ un- 
der a bushel,” but are to let it “shine before men.” 
Turning the other cheek, giving good gifts, and doing 
whatsoever we would have done, demand activity in 
the midst of mankind. 

Yet, before a full century had passed after the 
death of the Master, his followers were seeking a 
nearer walk with God by retreating into the deserts of 
Egypt or other wildernesses, far from the haunts of 
men. By degrees these isolated hermits gathered 
into groups, and still later organized under the lead 
of some brother ascetic, to whom all vowed obedience. 
Finally the various groups united under a common 
rule in the foundation of a monastic order. The 
Order of St. Basil was the only one founded in the 
East, all the Eastern monks coming under its rule. In 
the West monasticism appeared later, and had a more 
varied career. In the fifth century a few monasteries 
were organized in Southern Gaul, and others in Scot- 
land and Ireland. From some of these came the mis- 
sionaries, who contested for a time the leadership of 
Rome in England and in Germany. But we have lit- 
tle knowledge of the origin, rules or history of these 
institutions. In the sixth century, however, was 
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founded the Order of St. Benedict, destined to be the 
model of all the Western monasteries. Benedict, a 
native of Umbria, in Italy, founded the monastery of 
Monte Casino, and later several others in the same 
neighborhood, and under the same rule. The chief 
vows of those who became Benedictines were perpet- 
ual poverty, chastity and absolute obedience to su- 
periors. By the first vow he agreed that he was never 
to have any property of his own; all that had been 
or might be. his belonged to his order. His very cloth- 
ing was not his own. By the second vow he was 
bound never to marry. The vow of obedience in- 
volved a complete sacrifice of his personal will. 

The order spread very rapidly throughout Western 
christendom and among both men and women. Mon- 
asteries and nunneries were instituted everywhere, 
and had a tremendous attraction for those under the 
stress of those hard and violent days. It was not long 
before the monks came to have an influence which far 
overshadowed that of the regular clergy, and in the 
course of time the latter were forced into a mode of 
life not widely different from that of the monks. 

The monk of these early times was not an idle re- 
cluse. Grants of lands were made to monasteries in 
unsettled districts throughout the Western world. By 
the industry of the monks these wildernesses were 
made to blossom as the rose. Being free from attack 
by their sacred character, men gathered about them 
for protection and learned from them industry and ef- 
fective method. They were also seats of learning. 
Every monastery had its copying room, where were 
preserved and reproduced the ancient learning, which 
was everywhere else neglected or held in contempt. 
The monasteries also founded schools where children 
were taught the rudiments of an education, or, if they 
showed special promise, were prepared for service in 
the Church. These things, then, are to the credit of 
the Benedictines: cultivation of vast tracts of land, a 
higher standard of life, a safe retreat for learning, 
protection to. those who gathered about them, the ed- 
ucation of youth. 

But the very value of the monasteries led to the 
granting of privileges which were to be their undoing. 
Vast grants of land were made, and were added to 
by bequest and gift. Thus they became wealthy, and 
often idle and immoral. They were given freedom 
from State control, and in time became a danger to 
the State. Thus they lost those features which had 


| given them such value and at the same time retained 


the privileges of their early worth. The time came 
when it was necessary to reform them and bring them 
under control. 


Topics.—The Essenes, the Hermits of India, the 
Life of the Recluse. 


References.—Emerton’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages”; Well’s “ Age of Charle- 
magne ”; Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity.” 


Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to the 
smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to the 
smallest troubles.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Epirors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F, JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 23, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Ir wit be remembered that Friends in England 
recently made the proposal to adapt one of their 
schools so that it could accomodate one hundred chil- 
dren of the artisan members of the Society. George 


Cadbury, in The Friend, argues against such a step, 
and in so doing touches on some questions of the 
greatest importance in regard to the future of the 
Friendly influence. He notes that in London there 
are probably 1,500 to 2,000 men and women who 
have been educated at the boarding schools of the So- 
ciety, yet by a recent census the total attendance at 
the morning meetings of Friends in that city was only 
970. Between 1850 and 1880 sixty-five children of 
Birmingham artisan members or attenders were 
sent to Sibford Friends’ boarding school, and in 1895 
only six of these were members of the Society of 
Friends. On the other hand, it is the experience of 
Friends in a district near Birmingham, where a large 
number of artisan members have become active in 
the Society, that, of the young people who have had 
the benetit of home education, attending meeting with 
their parents, and having the opportunity to enter ac- 
tively into their work for the Society, fifty per cent. 
and more beeome members. 

George Cadbury thinks that one reason why teach- 
ing at a Friends’ boarding school * fails to train most 


of those 


educated there to 


become real earnest 
Friends,” is that life at a boarding school where there 
is little or no contact with the non-Friendly elements 
of society is an unnatural one. “ Children are brought 
up as it were in a hot house, and when they leave 
school and have to bear some little cross because of 
their faith as Friends, they have not the same courage 
to bear it as if they had been brought up 
the children of their neighbors.” 


with 
Children are more 
sure to prove and test their principles and hold fast 
to them if they find them good, when they are thrown 
with those from whom they may receive more or less 


persecution. It may be that it is not the best thing 
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for Friendly principles that our children should be 
brought up exclusively in an atmosphere where these 
principles are taken as a matter of course and are 
even fashionable. Some of the things we have to 
stand for in the world are not exactly the style. Per- 
haps children whom we would like to have staunch 
supporters of principles to which the world is un- 
friendly, cannot get started in the protestant habit 
too early. 

A further consideration is that the kind of inde- 
pendent and inquiring working men who would make 
the best Friends would shrink from joining a church 
in order to have, or with the prospect of having, cer- 
tain material advantages from it. 

“ Again, outsiders cannot suppose that we have 
much hope of our views spreading if we contemplate 
finding accommodation at boarding schools for the 
children of our members. When Friends become a 
living church really influencing the nation there will 
be as many Friends, say, in Birmingham or Manches- 
ter as in the whole of the United Kingdom to-day. 

Such an increase in our numbers, if we really 
expected it and prayed for it, is possible, but it is im- 
possible so long as we patronize and pauperize the few 
,who join us, instead of hailing them as fellow work- 
ers on an equality with us in the battle for the Lord.” 

However much or little this may apply to anything 
in connection with our own schools, these are the 
words of one who has done and is doing much for the 
advancement of Friends’ principles and who has it 
most earnestly at heart that the Society of Friends 
should be a mighty power for good; and they contain 
some important suggestions in regard to the future 
of education among Friends. 


In unis report of the recent International Congress 
of Women in the 
Paris T’emps notes the fact that the women from the 
United States, where they are most emancipated, are 


Berlin, the correspondent of 


the best dressed and the most graciously feminine in 
their manner. “ This ought,” says the New York 
Independent, * to allay the fears of those who think 
that if woman is free to develop her own nature she 
will develop the nature of a man.” At the opposite 
extreme the Parisian finds the German women af- 
fecting masculine styles or the shapeless garments of 
the clothing reformers. “ This is quite natural. The 
woman’s rights movement is just beginning in Ger- 
many, and it begins there as it did here so many 
years ago, with the attempt to throw off all tyranny, 
including the tyranny of fashion, instead of leaving 


this to the last. Now no man has vet secured the 
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right to wear such clothing as he thinks is most com- 
fortable, beautiful and hygienic, and it is very unwise 
of women, deprived of so many privileges possessed 
by the men, to begin by demanding more than the 
opposite sex had attained. As soon as the women 
modified their demands to merely equal rights they 
secured them.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A special report of the Census Bureau on oceupa- 
tions shows that in continental United States the total 
number of persons engaged in gainful occupations in 
1900 was 29,073,233, which was one-half of the pop- 
ulation, ten years of age and over, and nearly two- 
fifths of the entire population. The total number 
comprises 22,489,425 men, 4,833,630 women and 
1,750,178 children, of whom 1,264,411 were boys and 
485,767 girls. Those of foreign birth aggregated 
5,851,399, or one-fifth of the total number of gainful 
workers, and the statistics show that the immigration 
of twenty years has not increased the proportion of 
the foreign-born in the working population of the 
country. Almost 40 per cent. of the men employed 
were in agricultural pursuits, 24 per cent. in manu- 
facturing and mechanics, 18 per cent. in trade and 
transportation, almost 15 per cent. in domestic and 
personal service, and 34 per cent. in professional ser- 
vice. About 40 per cent. of the females employed 
were in domestic or personal service, 25 per cent. in 
manufacturing and mechanies, 18 per cent. in agricul- 
ture, 9 per cent. in trade and transportation, and 8 
per cent. in professions. The percentage of female 
workers is especially high wherever the negro element 
is prominent. 


Samuel M. Jones, the non-partisan Mayor of To- 
ledo, O., known the country over as “ Golden Rule ” 
Jones, died on the 12th. Samuel M. Jones was born 
in 1846, near Beddgalert, Wales. His parents were 
poor farm hands, and when he was only three years 
of age they emigrated to this country. At the age of 
eighteen he went to the oil fields at Titusville, Pa., 
when the oil-producing industry was in its infancy. 
For a few years he worked in the fields, living on al- 
most nothing, and saving enough to finally establish 
himself as a producer. The machinery then in use 
was very crude. Samuel Jones set about inventing 
improvements, and turned out the Acme sucker rod. 
In Toledo, where he established his own factory, he 
found labor conditions not to his liking, and deter- 
mined to improve them. He declared that “ every 
man is entitled to such a share of the product of his 
toil as will enable him to live decently and in such a 
way that he and his children may be fitted for citi- 
zens of free independence.” He lived up to his prin- 
ciple, and, besides paying his emplovees as good wages 
as he could, he less than three months ago gave them 
stock in the Golden Rule Trust, as his company is 
now called, to the value of $10,000. In giving it to 
them he said: “‘ You may do with it exactly as you 












please. I only hope that you will keep it intact and 
use the income in the spirit of the Golden Rule, but 
there are no strings to it.” 

When Samuel Jones first went to Toledo he was a 
Republican, and as such received his first election as 
Mayor. During his term of office, however, he ex- 
pressed such views on municipal ownership, labor leg- 
islation and kindred questions as did not please his 
party, and the result was that during the next six 
years he ran as an independent nominee, and carried 
three successive elections. In 1900 he was nomi- 
nated by petition an independent candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, but he was defeated. On his theories 
of government Mayor Jones wrote a great deal, but 
only two of his books have been put into print. In 
1899 he published “The New Right,” and a year 
later “ Letters of Love and Labor.” Although many 
did not share his opinions on sociological problems, 
everybody loved and honored him. His great 
strength with the people of Toledo was his honesty. 
The funeral was the largest ever witnessed in that 
city. The services were simple, a feature of which 
was the reading of Mayor Jones’s favorite poem from 
Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass.” 

In reference to the British expedition to Thibet, 
the London Friend, in its last issue to reach us, that 
of Seventh month &th, said: 

At last there has been an actual meeting between Colonel 

Younghusband and delegates from Lhasa. The tone adopted 
by the British negotiator was scarcely that which he would 
assume if he were discussing the question with the representa- 
tives of an equal Power, the threats to march on Lhasa unless 
there were a prompt and authoritative settlement being un- 
worthy of a Christian nation. The Thibetan Lama and the 
Grand Secretary, however, appeared anxious for peace and 
ready to treat. The points at issue are really small. The 
questions raised by a commercial treaty cannot be best or most 
justly settled by the employment of armed force. We trust, 
therefore, that the present negotiations will lead up to a 
definite settlement which will not involve the British occupa- 
tion of any part of Thibet. 
We now have word that on the 18th War Secretary 
Brodrick made a statement in the House of Commons 
to the effect that so long as no other Power attempt 
ed to intervene in the affairs of Thibet, Great Britain 
would not attempt either to annex Thibet or to estab- 
lish a protectorate over that country for the control 
of its internal administration. 

The production of anthracite in this country has 
reached its maximum, and from now on there will be 
a steady decline. Edward W. Parker, of the United 
States Geological Survey, predicts that in little more 
than half a century anthracite will be a fuel of the 
past, and that the bituminous product will be the 
only coal on the market. The anthracite fields have 
been worked to the limit in recent years, yet there 
has been no substantial increase in the output. The 
average production was from 65,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 tons a year in the height of the industry, but the 
average for the past three years has been 59,000,000 
tons. On the other hand, the production of bitumt- 
nous has gained tremendously. The output of soft 
coal in 1900 was 111,000,000 tons, and in 1902 it was 
260,000,000 tons. 
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Paul Kruger, ex-President of the Transvaal Re- 
public, died on the 14th at Clarens, Switzerland. He 
was born near Colesburg, in Cape Colony, in 1825. 
When a boy of fifteen he attacked and killed a pan- 
ther, with no weapon but his knife, in order to save 
his sister from the beast. He manifested the same 
resolute spirit throughout his life. He was elected 
President of the Transvaal in 1883, and held this po- 
sition by successive re-elections until his exile in 
1901. The struggle made by his people for their 
independence roused great sympathy for the cause of 
freedom throughout the world; and the progress 
which the rough burghers had made in the African 
wilderness by their own efforts shows that the inter- 
ests of civilization are best furthered by the free de- 
velopment of a people in accordance with the spirit of 
their own native genius. 

The British Foreign Office announced that a treaty 
was signed on the 12th by Foreign Minister Lans- 
downe and Count Wolff Metternich, the German Am- 
bassador, providing for the settlement by arbitration 
of differences which may arise of a legal nature, or 
relating to the interpretation of existing treaties be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain. The terms of the 
agreement are identical with those recently concluded 
with France, Italy and Spain. The announcement of 
the signing of the arbitration treaty comes as a com- 
plete and not altogether pleasant surprise to the Eng- 
lish press. The only whole-souled appreciation comes, 
curiously enough, from opposition papers. The 
Daily News warmly congratulates King Edward upon 
his latest achievement, as do the Liberal Daily 
Chronicle and the Morning Leader. 


The General Loss Committee, composed of expert 
insurance men, which was organized shortly after the 
Baltimore fire of Second month 7th, made its final 
formal report, on the 18th, stating that the amount 
of insurance paid on the 3,778 claims handled by the 
committee was $29,074,358.51. The amount in- 
volved in a number of smaller claims settled direct by 
the companies will not exceed $1,500,000, so that the 
total insurance paid to those who lost in the fire will 
be about $30,500,000. 


Secretary of State Hay has been decorated by 
President Loubet, of France, with the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, on the occasion of the French 
national holiday, in recognition of the services ren- 
dered by Secretary Hay in the last six years toward 
the maintenance of the peace of the world. The Sec- 
retary of State, who has hitherto declined all propo- 
sitions of this nature, felt that he could not refuse so 
signal an honor from the great European Republic, 
considering the motive which prompted it. He there- 
upon sent to the French Embassy a note expressing 
his grateful appreciation of the offer, which he ac- 
cepted, subject to the approval of Congress. 


The trustees of Western Reserve University have 
voted to establish an anti-tubercular dispensary in 
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connection with the medical school. This is the see- 
ond dispensary of the kind to be opened in the United 
States. In France and Germany the dispensary has 
already come to represent a most effective instru- 
ment in the crusade against tuberculosis. The func- 
tion of the dispensary in the anti-tuberculosis move- 
ment is chiefly preventive. It registers those who are 
infected with the disease, locates houses in which tu- 
bercular people live, educates the people along funda- 
mental hygienic lines; its agents also visit the homes 
of the sick, giving instruction in the care of those 
afflicted with the disease. 


The Secretary of the Kansas Board of Agricul- 
ture, in a report regarding the condition of Kan- 
sas corn, says that on account of the backward 
spring, cold weather and floods, the crop is in a 
ragged, uneven and imperfect condition. Under the 
most favorable conditions for the remainder of the 
season, the yield in the aggregate will be far below 
what Kansas produced in a favorable season. 


BIRTHS. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Near Christiana, Pa., Seventh month 9th, 
1904, to John and Emma Maule Chamberlain, a daughter, who 
is named Anna Taylor. 


SHARPLESS.—At Philadelphia, Fifth month 24th, 1904, to 
William J. and Mary Y. Sharpless, a son, who is named 
Grant J. 


MARRIAGES. 


WILSON—CORNOG.-—-At the home of the bride’s mother, 
in Concordville, Pa., on Third-day, Seventh month 12th, 1904, 
by Friends’ ceremony, John Randolph Wilson, son of William 
and the late Eliza M. Wilson, of Springdale, Pa., and Mar- 
garet, daughter of Matilda Sharpless and the late Isaac Cornog. 


DEATHS. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Near Christiana, Pa., Seventh month 
10th, 1904, Anna Taylor, infant daughter of John and Emma 
Maule Chamberlain. 


NOTES. 
Sarah B. Fliteraft, of Chester, Pa., in company with Isaac 


and Clara B. Miller, of Media. Pa., sailed for Europe this week. 
The travelers expect to be away until the Ist of Tenth month. 


Among those in attendance at the summer school of Colum- 
bia University we note the name of Professor J. Russell Hayes, 
who is doing some work in the department of English Litera- 
ture. 


The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of the 
following additional contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association: 

Emily T. Longstreth 
Marion 8. Comly 
Previously reported 


Total amount 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 18th, 1904. 


In response to the invitation of the Literature and Social 
Section of the Young Friends’ Association, a number of the 
young Friends of Philadelphia gathered on the Abington Meet- 
ing House grounds on the afternoon of Seventh month 16th. 
There they held a picnic, which was much enjoyed by all. 
Tennis, croquet and other games added to the pleasure of the 
afternoon and gave all an appetite for the supper, which was 
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eaten under the trees in the cool of the afternoon. Those in- 
terested in the work of this section now invite all Friends to 
the meetings of the Literature and Social Section to be held 
in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association the com- 
ing winter on the third Second-day evening of each month, 
from Ninth to Fifth months inclusive. The purpose of the Sec- 
tion is to interest our younger members and others in the work 
of the Association by studying together the literature of the 
Society of Friends. 


John Orr Green [of Dublin Yearly Meeting] has recently 
paid a visit in gospel love to Friends and others in Denmark. 
Cressing to Esbjerg, he was met by his friend Johan Mar- 
cussen, who accompanied him as interpreter. Proceeding to 
Copenhagen, he was kindly entertained by the Marcussens dur- 
ing the fortnight he spent in visits there, and in holding meet- 
ings. Our Friend was concerned at the large number in that 
city who paid little or no attention to religion. John Orr 
Green crossed to Sweden and spent a day at Malmo, where 
he had some interesting interviews with Christian people. 
There are no Friends there. He also spent some days visiting 
the islands south of Copenhagen: Masnedé, Falster, Laaland 
and others. A meeting was held in the island of Veiré, where 
there is a small population, and where religious meetings of 
any kind seldom take place, as no _ minister resides 
there. Before leaving Denmark, John Orr Green and 
Johan Marcussen visited all the meetings of Friends and 
most of the families of Friends. They are few in numbers and 
widely scattered, poor as regards worldly goods, and weak in 
faith so far as gathering in others is concerned. They have 
great need for someone endued with a spirit like Samuel to go 
about amongst them. Our Friend considers that Johan Mar- 
cussen is really called and well qualified for the work, were it 
not for the difficulties in the way, such as those entailed by 
the responsibility of providing for a large family, none of 
whom are yet able to support themselves. As it is, he seems 
to be the only Friend doing anything to prevent the Society of 
Friends in Denmark from dwindling, if not actually dying out 
altogether.—-The Friend (London). 


CONFERENCE INFORMATION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON. 


First—There will be three special trains (if there be 150 for 
each): one via the Delaware and Lackawanna, connecting with 
the Belvidere branch of the Pennsylvania Road, for the ac- 
commodation of Friends from New York, Trenton, Buck Hill 
Falls and Philadelphia; another via the Reading and Lehigh 
Valley, for the accommodaticn of Friends along the line of 
that road and its branches, as_ well as Philadelphia; a third 
via the Pennsylvania Road, also for the accommodation of 
Friends of Philadelphia and those residing along the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Road and its branches, and for Friends of 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Second—The rate of fare is the same by all roads. 

Third—All the roads will sell tickets by either of the three 
routes, viz.: by all rail to Toronto, or by rail to Niagara and 
New York Central R. R., to Lewiston, and boat from there to 
Toronto; also by rail to Niagara, trolley (Gorge Route) to 
Lewiston, and boat from there to Toronto. (I desire to im- 
press this upon the minds of Friends, as I am informed that 
the information has been given to some without authority that 
there is a doubt in regard to some of the roads issuing tickets 
by the Gorge Route. It is true that the Reading Road at one 
time refused to so issue tickets, but they reconsidered, and 
there is no longer any doubt. 

Fourth—All tickets will be good for a stop over at Niagara 
either going or returning. Tickets on the Delaware and Lacka- 
wanna will also be good for a stop over at Buck Hill Falls 
either going or returning. 

Fifth—Purchasers of tickets must sign them in the pres- 
ence of the agent at the time of purchase, and in Toronto be- 
fore the agent there at such time as may be hereafter fixed. 

Sixth—Friends must be sure and read their tickets and see 
if they are by the route desired. 

Seventh—Tickets are good for the return trip only by the 
route going. 

Eighth—Baggage should be checked through to Toronto, 
and not to Niagara. 

Ninth—Arrangements are pending for special trains for the 
return trip. As arranged, the Conference closes on the even- 
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ing of the 18th. The first boat to leave Toronto is 7.30 a.m. 
on the 19th, arriving at Niagara about noon. To go on im- 
mediately means arrival at the Eastern terminal about mid- 
night. Therefore, there is but one of two courses to pursue: 
either start from Niagara in the evening, and arrive home on 
the morning of the 20th (Seventh-day), or remain in Niagara 
the night of the 19th and leave there early on the morning of 
the 20th, arriving home about 7 or 8 p.m. of that day. If 
Friends would please write to me immediately, expressing their 
wishes, arrangements will be made according to the prevail- 
ing sentiment. This applies to those who go by all rail as well. 

In view of some inquiries as to why three special trains were 
to run from Philadelphia, I think it well to make some ex- 
planation, in addition to the reasons given above, viz.: the 
accommodation of Friends from all directions, making it un- 
necessary to go out of their way, or come to Philadelphia on 
one road and go to another station to take another road; but 
the experience of four years ago going to Chautauqua satisfied 
me that it was unwise to risk a repetition of those experiences 
by carrying all the Friends of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings by one road (the Lehigh Valley) ; at that time 
there were two trains from Philadelphia and one from New 
York, via the Erie Railroad, making three as now for the ac- 
commodatien of the three yearly meetings. Again, a number 
of Friends expressed the desire to take a new route. For that 
reason I would have excluded the Lehigh Valley, as I did the 
Erie; but it seemed unwise to do so, as so many Friends re- 
sided along the line of this road and its branches. The routes 
are all picturesque, and offer equal advantages. In making 
these arrangements I have had only in view the comfort and 
convenience of Friends, coupled with the desire to be im- 
partial to all the roads, not advocating one in preference to 
another, except I believed it for the advantage of Friends; 
and further, from long experience, I realize the importance of 
not antagonizing any road, as at another time the Conference 
might want a favor of that road. Therefore, I hope that all 
will be about equally patronized, and that Friends, in making 
their selection of route, will not be influenced by soliciting 
agents or others to take any route but the one most convenient 
to their local station. As the equipment, that is, the number 
of cars, will be only such as may be ordered, I trust Friends 
will indicate as soon as possible to me the route they propose 
to take, whether they have advised with others or not. 


Jonun W. HvuTcHrnson, 
Chairman of Committee on Transportation, 


Hempstead, L. I. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FRIENDLY LITERATURE. 
A SUGGESTION FOR VACATION. 


It frequently happens that Friends who make vacation trips 
to the mountains cr seashore meet those who are interested in 
religious subjects, and the question is sometimes addressed to 
them: “ What do you Friends believe, anyhow? I have a vague 
idea, but would be glad to have more definite information. Now 
that I have met a Quaker, I want to know what Quakerism 
means.” 

There are but few of us, unfortunately, who are sufficiently 
well acquainted with our principles and testimonies to answer 
such questions fully and with ample reference to the founda- 
tion truths underlying Friendly doctrine. At such times an 
admirable way to answer such inquiries (and every true 
Friend should welcome them and be glad of the opportunity 
to reply to them), is to present the questioner with Friendly 
literature that will fully answer the queries. It is my purpose 
to call attention to three small pamphlets, prepared by three 
Friends who have passed into the higher life, which are es- 
pecially fitted to be used on such occasions, since they present 
our views and the reasons for them, in a clear and convincing 
manner. All Friends should know these pamphlets and be sup- 
plied with a number of them, so as to use them when occasion 
offers 

The first pampblet is Samuel M. Janney’s “Summary of 
Christian Doctrine,” as held by Friends. This is a small 
pamphlet of 64 pages, and from the Friendly point of view 
is “worth its weight in gold.” It is safe to say that it has 
never been excelled as a clear and strong presentation of the 
leading principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 
It deals very largely with the scriptural basis of Quakerism, 
quoting freely from the Old and New Testaments, and showing 
how fully our views «re presented in the scriptures of Truth. 
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For a seriously-minded “ seeker after truth,” desirous of know- 
ing what Friends stand for, nothing could be found better 
fitted than this little pamphlet. 

The second pamphlet is Howard M. Jenkins’s “ Religious 
Views of the Society of Friends,” a booklet of 23 pages. This 
was prepared for the Congress of Religions during the Colum- 
bian World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893. It is ably written, view- 
ing the subject largely from the philosophical and historical 
points of view, and is especially fitted for those who approach 
Quakerism from that side. The author was fully conversant 
with the best that Quakerism can present in the development 
of character, and has left in this treatise a rich legacy, which 
Friends should be glad to use to the fullest extent possible. 

The third pamphlet is Isaac H. Hillborn’s “ Views 
and Testimonies of Friends,” a small pamphlet of 31 pages, 
in which this well-loved minister of our religious body, so 
lately passed from works to rewards, has embodied his con- 
victions of our principles and teachings. The present genera- 
tion has seen no more earnest, sincere and courageous Friend 
than the author of this booklet, and in its pages he seems 
to speak to us again almost as with the living voice. Gifted 
with a power of illustrating the truth so as to make it clear 
and readily understood by all, he was enabled to present in 
this form a clear and simple, yet convincing, exposition of our 
fundamental principles and testimonies. The preparation of it 
was, like his whole ministry, a labor of love, and it was to 
him a source of great thankfulness in his last days that this 
work had met such a cordial reception and widespread ap- 
proval from the religious Society he had served so well. It 
is adapted to all inquirers, and should be freely used by Friends 
in spreading a knowledge of their principles. 

All of these pamphlets can be secured at very moderate cost 
from the Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
yphia. Friends who desire to see the knowledge of the truth 
increase can do no better work than to distribute copies of 
these booklets. Each of them will be of benefit to every one 
who will attentively read it. They can be used to advantage 
by Friends who are making vacation trips to sections of the 
country where but few Friends are found, and they would 
prove of especial value in connection with our General Confer- 
ences; such as is to be held in Toronto shortly, if a wise dis- 
tribution could be secured by placing it in the hands of a com- 
mittee on literature. Every stranger who visits a session of 
such a conference should carry away with him 


such 
Friendly literature as this. 


some 
A story is told of an old gentleman who made it a habit 
during his frequent travels by railroad or steamboat, to al- 
ways leave behind him a page of the New Testament. On one 
eceasion, at least, this habit bore rich fruit. A young clerk, 
living in Boston, had fallen into evil companionship, and was 
standing at the “ parting of the ways” in a position of great 
temptation. He had about made up his mind to go the easy 
road to the wrong, as it seemed to him, when he went on busi- 
ness to a neighboring town. Taking his seat in the train, he 
picked up a bit of paper, and began to read. It contained a 
part of the Sermon on the Mount, and he read again the favor- 
ite Scripture passages of his dead mother. The words seemed 
a message from her, roused his better nature, strengthened him 
to do what was right, and led him again into the right road. 
Perhaps some of these Friendly pamphlets thus scattered 
here and there might do work, differing, perhaps, in degree, 
yet equally good. R. 


A LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


In going to Coldstream, Ont., one stops at Komoka, a station 
on the Grand Trunk Railroad, where Friends are met and 
driven some eight miles over a fine gravel road, and through a 
beautifully-diversified and rolling country. 

At this time—and my first visit to Canada—the Cathedral 
elms and sugar maples, with rich, clustered foliage, were in 
the tender verdure of early summer, and the songs of sweet- 
voiced birds resounded in the woodland retreats. It was a 
jey to be in the fragrant country, and to be so heartily wel- 
comed—though a stranger—in the hospitable homes in this set- 
tiement of Friends, where the yearly meeting was being held 
this year for the first time. It was my misfortune not to be 
able to remain until the close of the session, but, while there, 
the meetings, especially on First-day, were largely attended; 
very many not of our persuasion were present, who expressed 
themselves in unison with the gospel messages of Isaac Wilson, 
John J. Cornell and others. A lively interest in the Society 
appears to exist amongst the younger members. They have 
their First-day Schools, Young Friends’ Association, ete., and 
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“the love and unity becoming our Christian profession” was 
apparent everywhere. 

While sitting in the meeting on First-day it oceurred to me 
that at that very time was being held the quarterly meeting at 
Sandy Spring, Md., where, in bygone years the house was filled 
to overflowing upon such occasions. 

The plain bonnets and broad-brimmed hats of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were then in evidence, and on the 
benches facing the meeting were goodly numbers. 

I have attended that meeting off and on since my earliest 
recollection, and remember Roger Brook, Sr., as a minister 
there, and later on our beloved patriarch, Benjamin Hallowell, 
whose very presence was an inspiration, and whose trembling 
silvery tones found an echo in every heart. Since then the 
meetings have been held almost entirely in silence. 

And so it pained me since my return to receive this report. 
“Last week was held our quarterly meeting, which was very 
small, and no ministers were there.” 


This lamentable dropping off in numbers, of attendants, 
might give the impression amongst those who are not Friends 
that “ Quakerism is dying out.” This prophecy has long been 
heard, but never fulfilled. Truth can never die. “The im- 
mortal years of God are hers.” 

Just now these truths Friends hold are becoming more 
known and sought after by those who have realized the un- 
satisfactory dependence upon needs and doctrines, and have 
awakened to the fact that in practical, applied religion in the 
everyday life consists the saving power from the commission 
of evil. 

Ministers and their congregations are gradually coming to 
know that God teaches his people himself by divine impression 
upon the plastic mind and soul. 

A minister admitted that he had learned of the Inner Light 
from Friends and would preach it if he dared. 

Do Friends appreciate their responsibility and their duty 
to “pass on” in the true sunshine spirit, the knowledge they 
possess of divine things; the glad message of the Inner Light 
and brotherly love. 

It is not plain dress and “ thee” and “ thou” that Quakerism 
stands for in these days. Friends are known more for their 
purity of life, sound principles and helpfulness in the better- 
ment of all mankind. 

May those who come to our places of worship hear these 
truths, and others read them in the little tracts written so 
ably for distribution. The world needs all we have to offer. 

Our good friends, J. J. Cornell and wife, spent a few days 
with us in Detroit. A meeting was held in the chapel of the 
Congregational Church, and was attended by about fifty per- 
sons, who listened attentively to the message given of the ne- 
cessity of love to God, love in the home, love everywhere. He 
said in part: “The home will not be what God intended it 
should be—the happiest spot on earth—until husband and 
wife, parents and children, seek the highest good in each other, 
rather than their faults and weaknesses. I do not believe any 
heresy trial on record ever had its origin in love,” ete. 

It was J. J. Cornell’s desire to preach the sermon in some 
church after the service, as is his custom, but, owing to its 
being the time of year when the children had their Sabbath 
day, and ministers were to preach their farewell sermons prior 
to their holidays, it could not be so arranged. At the close of 
the meeting nearly every one present clasped his hand, express- 
ing kind words of gratitude and appreciation. I believe that 
these Friendly visits will result in more Christian unity and 
fellowship. EMILIE PAINTER JACKSON. 

Detroit, Mich. 


MEETING AT CRUM ELBOW, N. Y. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

Seeing some accounts in the INTELLIGENCER of meetings in 
country places, I thought perhaps it would be of interest to 
some of our Friends, and also encouraging, to give an account 
of a meeting held at Crum Elbow, N. Y., on the 3d day of Sev- 
enth month, 1904, at 3 o’clock p.m. It was a beautiful First- 
day afternoon, and the meeting was appointed for John String- 
ham, of New York city. It proved to be a very interesting 
and satisfactory meeting and well attended, one-half of the old 
meeting house being filled. 

Darlington Jester, a minister of a near-by church and once 
a resident of Philadelphia, made some interesting remarks 
about Elias Hicks attending a meeting in that meeting house 
one hundred years before, and also expressed his full unity in 
what had been said. John spoke feelingly of what a satisfac- 
tion it was to Jook in the faces of his old friends, as this was 
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where he had spent forty years of his life. 

the beauty there was to him in religion. 
With a few closing remarks by the writer, we felt. that it had 

been good for us to assemble together in the old Crum Elbow 

Meeting-house once more. THOMAS STRINGHAM. 
Salt Point, N. Y. 


He also spoke of 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AS A CONVINCED FRIEND 
FOUND IT. 

The paper by Prof. J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore, on 
“The Application of Our Religious Beliefs to Daily Life,” 
which was read at one of the First-day School Unions a few 
weeks ago, contains much food for serious reflection. 

That “ formalism ” should have found an abiding place in the 
Society of Friends, to an extent that has become “ repellent,” 


seems so out of keeping with the spirit of the early leaders in_ 


the movement toward a more rational view of Jesus and his 
teachings, as to be almost beyond belief. 

As Prof. Hayes says, “Quakerism is beautiful and spiritual 
in its essence.” 

After many years of searching after God, the writer was led 
to a realization of the “Inner Light,” and exclaimed with the 
poet, 

“And while I lay despairing there, 
I heard a footfall on the stair, 
In the same path where I dismayed, 
Faltered and fell, and lay afraid, 
And lo! when hope had ceased to be, 
My God came down the stairs to me.” 


I knew but little of Friends and their doctrines, and have 
since learned that the knowledge I did possess consisted largely 
of the general misunderstanding of Quakerism and its princi- 
ples that is shared by the majority of those on the outside. 

Therefore, I confess to a feeling of trepidation when I found 
myself approaching the borders of Quakerism. 

Finding myself in the City of Brotherly Love about a year 
ago I took advantage of the opportunity to attend a meeting 
of Friends for the first time. I helped myself to the first seat, 
and as the people gathered I tried to make myself believe I 
felt very much at home. 

There were messages from the gallery that appealed to me 
as coming from the source of all life and truth, and I felt much 
of that fellowship of which Henry Wilbur wrote in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER some weeks ago. When the meeting closed I re- 
mained while the cheery greetings were taking place among 
those about me. 

If I was possessed by any other spirit than that of love for 
God and man during those moments, I was not aware of it. The 
exterior, however, must have presented a very different aspect, 
as not a single “ How is thee ?” came in my direction. I at- 
tended this same meeting for worship on three succeeding First- 
days, and am sorry to say carried with me the same repellent 
expression of countenance that debarred me froma friendly 
greeting on the occasion of my first visit. 

Fortunately I knew something of the typical Quaker and his 
kindly feeling for all with whom he comes in contact; hence 
my conclusion that those near me were merely out of harmony 
with their principles for the time being, and I realized that the 
principles themselves were not affected in the least. 

Prof. Hayes says, “Quakerism is acknowledged to contain 
most of Christ’s higher teachings. Its doctrines are gaining 
constant growth, ... yet with the spread of his doctrines he 
is becoming a vanishing figure himself.” 

The fact that Quakerism contains most of Christ’s higher 
teachings, and that the thought of the day is most decidedly 
in the direction of the simple gospel of the Nazarene leads us 
to conclude that the future of the Society itself—or something 
better—is assured. 

So far as religious bodies are concerned, there will be a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The principles of Friends will endure for all time, which is 
of far greater importance than the existence of the Society 
itself. 

That the individual Quaker should disappear while his doc- 
trines are increasing, would seem to indicate that his doctrines 
are far superior to himself. 

Nevertheless, I believe with Prof. Hayes, that we should 
make use of every up-to-date method that is not in conflict 
with our principles for the upbuilding and preservation of the 
Society. 

While one deplores the fact that many of the young people 
seem inclined to “exchange their birthright for a mess of 
pottage ” (worldliness), he must believe that in many respects, 
at least, Prof. Hayes has pointed out the remedy. 

Newark, N. J. Cartes P. Dopson. 
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TORONTO, A SUMMER RESORT. 


Some people, in fact most people, object to attend- 
ing a conference in a city in midsummer, where only 
high buildings afford a shade from the broiling sum- 
mer’s sun, 

Toronto is far different from the ordinary inland 
city or the big city. The buildings are different, the 
streets are different, the location is different, the cli- 
mate is different. 

Toronto is situated where it enjoys a temperature 
10 degrees cooler than that of any other town or city 
in the vicinity of Lake Ontario. It is on the north 
shore of the lake. Its dwellings for the most part are 
detached, have lawns and are set in the midst of trees 
and shrubs. The streets are wide and like forest ave- 
nues. Excellent accommodation, at reasonable rates, 
is found in great abundance. While Toronto people 
in large numbers go away during the summer for a 
change, thousands upon thousands of Americans, es- 
pecially from the Southern States, make Toronto a 
summer home. It affords a genuine outing, with all 
conveniences thrown in. Side boat trips are numer- 
ous, and lend pleasant variety. Five thousand people 
sleep in tents, cottages and homes on the island in 
front of the citv. This has its parks, lagoons, prom- 
enades, bicycle run, boating, bathing, ete. 

As many more people live at Kew Beach and Balmy 

Seach in the eastern suburbs, in the midst of natural 
woods; the trolley gives large and quick service, a 
cooling and refreshing ride, through these on to 
Munro Park. Here, then, at the front and side doors 
of Toronto, is the variety, beauty and freedom of 
country life and pastime, and all conveniences within 
a half hour of its business center. 

At Toronto you may not only stay for the Confer- 
ence, but for the summer. It is one of the largest 
summer places on the continent. 

CANADIAN. 


MEETINGS AT YORK. 

On the 26th of Sixth month our meeting was at- 
tended by Jesse Webster and wife, of Parkesburg, 
Chester County, Pa. His message to those assembled 
was a very earnest one, urging more faithfulness on 
the part of each individual present to follow the guid- 
ance of a higher power. He expressed a strong de- 
sire that each should help to make the world better 
by living the life we hold up to others, by manifest- 
ing our religion in business and social affairs and en- 
deavoring to uplift humanity at large. 

After the close of the meeting regrets were ex- 
pressed that there were not more present. 

On Seventh month 3d our meeting was attended by 
Albert H. Johnson, of Philadelphia. It was a per- 
feet day and an unusual hush of reverential silence 
pervaded the meeting as our friend offered a very 
earnest prayer, citing all to heed the prompting of the 
Divine, to consider deeply the need of turning our 
thoughts toward the more serious affairs of life, the 
things which tend toward the uplifting of our daily 
thoughts and actions. 
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A feeling of deep thoughtfulness and self-examina- 
tion covered the meeting. 

A. H. Johnson spoke from the text, “ I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, wholly accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.” It 
is the living sacrifice that is required, not the giving 
up of things necessary to us, not a punishment, but the 
adapting of ourselves, not to our own will, but to the 
divine—the service which is acceptable to the Father. 
Of this acceptance we are made aware by the feeling 
of peace and rest after a duty has been performed, 
and we realize a renewed strength to go forward doing 
our little toward the bettering of humanity. 

After the close of the meeting for worship, in an in- 
formal conference our friend presented a paper on 
the subject, “Is Religious Thought and Organization 
a Necessity of Present-day Life?” from which we 
give a few extracts, and hope the entire paper may 
be printed later in the columns of the INTELLIGENCER. 
A. H. Johnson stated very clearly his individual 
thoughts on the subject. “ Religious thought seems 
as necessary for us to-day as anything which we have 
or do, and every act of our business or social lives 
should be tempered by a reverence for the Supreme 
Power.” 

“ Business men may argue that competition is so 
keen that they must put all their effort in their busi- 
ness or profession to the absolute disregard of all 
else. Could not this same indivdual, if he were as sin- 
cerely in earnest in his religion as in his business, find 
a small portion of his busy moments sufficiently free 
to consider the more sacred obligations of life—to 
commune with his Creator and consider his ways?” 

“Unlike any other condition which we may meet 
in our journey through life, the truly sincere religious 
experience or conviction must be of an individual and 
personal character. We can each one help a brother 
to stand firm in his determination to do right until he 
is given strength to press forward. Ofttimes the ex- 
pression of a few appropriate words has done much 
to lift some one to a more satisfied condition and en- 
couraged him to a more determined effort.” 


Berrua K. CLeaver. 


THE TORONTO ASSOCIATION AND 
PEACE. 

Through the activity of our Association, the peace 
problem has been presented to many of the church 
courts that met during Sixth month. Seven annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Church, meeting be- 
tween Winnepeg, Man., and Halifax, N. S., consid- 
ered our letter and passed the followin 
resolution: 


oO 
= 


or a similar, 


Whereas, as the result of an international conference, a per- 
manent court of arbitration has been established at The Hague 
to which nations may voluntarily resort for the peaceful set- 
tlement of their differénces, and whereas the Government of 
Great Britain has completed treaties of arbitration with the 
Governments of France, Italy and Spain, and whereas, a strong 
movement has been started to secure the completion of a simi- 
lar treaty between Great Britain and the United States, re- 
solved that we express our satisfaction with the policy pursued 





in the matter by the British Government, and support the steps 
taken to establish by peaceful means the reign of law and jus- 
tice among the nations; resolved, that we urge the Christian 
churches, Canadian citizens and Canadian Governments, Do- 
minion and Provincial, to further and support every movement 
favorable to peace and arbitration, and, resolved, that as a 
British self-governing colony and a peace-loving neighbor of 
the United States, we especially urge the completion of a 
treaty of arbitration between these two Christian, English- 
speaking countries. 


The response from the Congregational Union of 
Ontario and Quebee was so sympathetic and encour- 
aging that we give it in full, also, as follows: 


We record our deep sympathy with the Friends’ Association 
in the desire for world-wide peace, and rejoice with them in the 


* progress of arbitration in the settlement of international dis- 


putes, trusting that the day may be near when this method 
will be universally followed and war become unknown. 


The next meeting of the Association and the meet- 
ing in Eighth month will be given up to the work of 
preparing for the General Conference. We are look- 
ing for a strong rally and a decided uplift in Canada, 
where Friends are few, but hopeful. 

A. C. Courtice. 


RESPONSES FROM OUR ISOLATED 
MEMBERS. 

The epistle sent this year by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to its isolated members was addressed to 
them individually, instead of collectively, and con- 
tained this request: ‘“ We wish to hear from thee 
concerning thy work and thy interests, especially thy 
religious life.” Several replies have already been re- 
ceived expressing sincere appreciation of the yearly 
meeting’s interest in those who are away from 
Friendly centers. The first letter from which we 
quote is from R. Emerson Bassett, Assistant Profes- 
sor of the Romanic Languages, State University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. He says: 

‘“T am grateful for the message of fellowship sent 
me by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. I admire 
the philanthropic and charitable tone which it 
breathes, and I rejoice to learn through it that the 
religious labors of Friends continue to prosper. It 
is to me a source of keen regret that since I left my 
home, as a young man, in quest of my university edu- 
cation, I have not been located among Friends practis- 
ing the usages of those among whom I was born and 
bred. Endeared to these as I am, from the strong ties 
of conviction and of childhood association, I have 
never been able, nor have I the desire, to tear loose 
from them in order to identify myself organically 
with another religious body. But in the absence of 
those of my own faith, I associate in Christian fellow- 
ship with the evangelical societies around me, believ- 
ing that in this way I can better advance my early 
principles than by entire spiritual isolation. 

“Though far removed from my fellow members 
among Friends, I am with them united in spirit. Dis- 
tance has not made me lukewarm to their principles 
or oblivious of the glorious part they have taken in 
advancing the spiritual welfare of mankind, both by 
precept and example. There is no intelligent and 
open-minded person but who is proud of what Friends 
have accomplished and of what they stand for. I 
warmly share such a sentiment, and I am ever glad 
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of the opportunity to give expression to it in a quiet, 


unobtrusive way. As years pass by, adding to my 
age and to my store of experience and knowledge, I 
appreciate more and more the privilege of my mem- 
bership with so chosen a religious body. I only re- 
gret that personally I have been able to contribute so 
little to the advancement of its interests, albeit fully 
realizing how much I am indebted to it for its rare 
formative influences.” 

W. C. K. writes from Eidridge, Fla.: “I have 
read [the letter and Isaac H. Hillborn’s ‘ Views and 
Testimonies ’| with thankfulness that I am a mem- 
ber of our religious Society, whose loving interest 
reaches to those who are unable to meet with them. 

We attend the meetings of Baptists and Metho- 
dists, whose members assemble in the same house 
when either has a circuit minister to preach. There 
are many sincere Christian people in this as in all 
communities, who are trying to live up to the light 
that is vouchsafed, with whom wife and I meet, with 
the desire that our lives may be a help also.” 

A letter from L. L. K., Washington, N. C., 
“T believe I am the only Friend in this vicinity. . 
Since I have been residing here | have attended the 
Presbyterian Church regularly, and have been much 
benefited by so doing. Next year I wish to send my 
son North to one of the Friends’ schools to be edu- 
eated. He is twelve vears old now. The people liv- 
ing in Washington are very Christian-like, and all 
attend some place of w orship, except the colored peo- 
ple. These comprise about two- thirds of the popula- 
tion, and have progressed very little in religion or 
learning. Although they are provided with schools 
very few seem to have : aequired any education.’ 

J. M. G. writes from St. Louis, Mo.: “ The sen- 
tence, ‘ We feel that as a people we are growing in 
many ways,’ is optimistic and encouraging. I am 
sure we value highly the influence which F riends have 
exerted in the world. Their attitude toward the 
world must be that they are not only of the world, 
but in it.” 

The following is from C. M. C., whose home is in 
Waynesville, N. C.: “TI am quite in sympathy with 
the expressions of this message, and believe there is 
much food to be handed forth from the spiritual table 
of Friends, much need for faithfulness in living our 
testimonies. 3ut I cannot say I find it easy .. . 
to select the essential from the non-essential in life to 
my own satisfaction, or in the influence we all must 
exert upon those about us for strength or weakness. 
To be an incentive to others ‘in the silence,’ the 
peaceful living of Friends, which seems to me such an 
essential in our belief, and yet to enter into the con- 
cerns of this very strenuous age, is a grave responsi- 
bility.” 


says: 


Achievement is not bounded by life. It is this 
truth that solves the mystery of the death of those 
who go in the prime of their usefulness and with their 
work apparently all unfinished. God’s plans have no 
horizon. “ On earth, the broken ares; in heaven, the 
perfect round.”—-S. S. Times. 
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HISTORY OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY 
MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
[A paper read by Kirk Brown, before Baltimore Young 
Friends’ Association, Park Avenue Library, Sixth-day, Fourth 
month 16th, 1904.] 

This decision settling the title to the property, there 
waz left the controversy as to which meeting should 
have charge of the burial grounds. The yearly 
meeting’s decision required that the Western Dis- 
trict Meeting should pay their portion of the expenses 
for the care of the burial ground. This that meeting 
never did. The walls around the two burial grounds, 
and the buildings for the caretaker of Harford Road 
Cemetery, were paid for out of the Eastern District’s 
property. The care of the property was practically 
in charge of Eastern District meeting. 

The Western District Monthly Meeting again, in 
1819, sent a memorial to the Legislature, requesting 
it to ‘grant equal right in the Eastern District prop- 
erty. This memor ial was referred to a committee of 
the Legislature, who produced the following reply to 
the Legislature: 

“The vesting in the Western District Meeting, by an Act of 
Assembly an equal interest with the other meeting, in the 
property in question appears to your committee to be greatly 
interfering with the rights of property, and unauthorized in 
this case before them. They therefore submit the conclusion. 
That the object of the memorial appears to them improper, 
and ought not to be granted.” 


“February 15th. 1819, Received the first and second time, 
by especial! order and concurred with. 


“ JAMES BREWER, Clerk.” 

The quarterly meeting was again appealed to by 
Western District Monthly Meeting, in a memorial, 
and without an opportunity for Eastern District 
Monthly Meeting to be heard in the matter, or the 
knowledge thereof, and by doubtful proceedings the 
following minute was the result: 

“That the Quarterly Meeting held 5th. Month 1819, pro- 
ceeded so far as to direct that the Monthly Meeting for the 
Eastern District should be discontinued, and its members, and 
the members composing it be attached to the Monthly Meet- 
ing for the Western District.” 
with this instruction the Monthly 
Meeting for Eastern District was laid down, 4th of 
Lith Month, 1 181%, and according to the list of mem- 
bers furnished at this time the Eastern District had 
a membership of 421 individuals. 

Eastern District Meeting has continued to be a 
Preparative Meeting. At the present time it is a 
small body of Friends, with a considerable number 
of the neighborhood children gathered in their meet 
ings and First-day school. 

Park Avenue Friends’ Meeting is well known to 
Friends. I shall but repeat the remarks of our de 
ceased friend, Francis T. King, who visited most of 
the Friends’ meetings in America and Europe. Upon 
visiting this meeting house he remarked that it was 
the finest Friends’ meeting house in the world. 

Extracts from treasurer of building committee of 
Park Avenue Meeting House, given at monthly meet 
ing held 8th Month 5th, 1891: 


RECEIPTS. Amount from sale of Lombard Street Meeting 
House, $50.000.00. Amount secured from collections and other 
sources $17.387.20. Total of $67.378.20. 

EXPENDITURES. Paid for Park Avenue Meeting House 


In accordance 
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lot, $24.305.98. Paid for building meeting house thereon 


$39.157.09. Paid for other expences and furniture $3.915.23. 
Total $67.378.20. 


The new meeting house, corner Park Avenue and 
Laurens Street, was opened for worship 3d Month 
10th, 1889. 

In reference to the Friends’ School Building, Park 
Avenue and Laurens Street, the following is taken 
from the report of the president of the building com- 
mittee, given the monthly meeting held 5th Month 
20th, 1899: 


The total cost $34,795.00. Contract for building $20.968.00. 
Contract for heating $2.283.50. Plumbing $1.388.64. Archi- 
tects fees, and change in original contract, $1.064.86. Cost of 
lot, $7.000.00. Total cost $32.705.00. Furnishing building 
(estimated) $2.000.00. Total cost of property and furniture, 
$34.705.00. 


We have here a comparison of costs of meeting 
property: Eastern District Meeting House property 
cost $5,106.25; the Lombard Street Meeting House 
property cost $17,454.18; the Park Avenue Meeting 
House property, including school building, cost 
$102,083.20. 


THE TEST FOR TRUTH. 


[The following paper was read before the York First-day 
School, Sixth month 5th, by J. Jessop. ] 


The teachings of Christ are true, but no man-made creed can 
be taken as the essence of truth. So far as is known, the 
various creeds were framed to suit the beliefs or the inter- 
ests of the leaders, many of them good men, but blinded by 
self-interest, or what they conceived to be the interests of 
their followers, and handicapped by their very imperfect con- 
ception of Christ and his teachings. : 

The true test of any doctrine is the result it produces when 
fully carried out. Christ’s teachings will bear this test; if 
they were carried out in spirit and in truth, they would pro- 
duce a perfect world. We would be rid of the multitude of ills 
that vex us on every side, and we would have the perfect 
universe that no doubt will come, but as yet is a long way 
off. 

Before we can live in the truth and enjoy all the blessings 
that were intended for us, evil must cease to exist; for while 
we have evil there must be contention, strife and misery, 
more or less acute. 

The good cannot lay aside defensive measures, while there 
are evil-disposed individuals and nations in existence. If they 
did so it would only result in their extermination; evil would 
triumph and truth would be unknown. Truth and right, which 
are synonymous, are only kept in the ascendant by constant 
vigilance, the evil-disposed are in the majority and are kept 
from gaining the mastery by a sense of shame, which is never 
or rarely ever entirely dead; and the greater courage of the 
truth which loves the light and is more outspoken. 

But to retain the mastery, truth must be forever on the 
alert, in any community where there is not a constant effort 
for betterment there will be a retrograde movement, a tend- 
ency more or less pronounced too degenerate toward barbar- 
ism and savagery. 


THE CONDITION IN SIBERIA. 


[Whether or not any good will result from such costly pro- 
tests as here described will depend largely on how much atten- 
tion the affair attracts outside of Russia.] 


A recent extraordinary event in: Siberia throws fresh light 
upon the arbitrary methods of Russian administration. The 
facts have leaked out, though great efforts have been made to 
suppress them. 

It seems that since the appointment of the new Governor 
General of Eastern Siberia, Count Koutayssov, he has issued 
a series of oppressive decrees, taking away one after another 
the few privileges that the political exiles have hitherto pos- 
sessed, and making their lives at last almost unendurable. 

In the province of Yakutsk they have been ordered out of 
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the towns where they had been quietly living in banishment 
for years, and have been sent into the wildest regions, where 
there are neither houses nor the necessaries of life. They are 
forbidden under heavy penalties to visit the towns to get food 
or medical help. They are subject to severe floggings, both in 
the prisons where halts are made, and on the march. Small 
offences, such as going a short distance from their prescribed 
place of residence, are punished by an abitrary lengthening of 
their term, and sometimes by banishment to the remotest and 
bleakest prison stations of Siberia. The exiles are now for- 
bidden to visit one another, which has hitherto been their only 
consolation. This is especially hard on those who are trans- 
ferred abruptly from one place to another, often at a great 
distance. The government provides them neither with proper 
food nor with sufficient clothing. Their friends used to supply 
them with comforts for the journey; but now they are forbid- 
den to see their friends, either before starting or on the march. 
Worst of all, the authorities have announced that the exiles 
whose term has expired will no longer be transported back to 
their homes by the government. This is equivalent to chang- 
ing a sentence of temporary exile into one of banishment for 
life, as few of the impoverished prisoners can make the long 
journey back from Siberia at their own expense. 

Believing that some energetic protest was necessary to call 
attention to their desperate situation, 57 political exiles, men 
and women, recently barricaded themselves in a house in the 
town of Varkutsk, and gave notice that they would not come 
out until they were promised some amelioration of their condi- 
tion. They sent a telegram to Von Plehve stating their griev- 
ances, and urging that these oppressive measures should be re- 
laxed. They were besieged by the soldiers, who fired, it is said, 
more than 2,000 bullets, riddling the house with shot, killing 
some of the inmates, and wounding others. The besieged held 
out for three days before they were finally forced to surren- 
der. The survivors have been thrown into prison. 

Great excitement has resulted, and commerce is said to be 
suspended in the Yakutsk district. Other colonies of exiles, at 
Olekmine, Nochtuisk, Bayagantai, etc., have telegraphed to the 
authorities at St. Petersburg that they wish to join in the pro- 
test. 

The main facts have now got into the European papers. 
Russian refugees in New York city have lately received from 
one of the survivors a private letter, smuggled through the 


guards, giving more details. The exiles fortified the house as 
well as they could: 


“As material we used earth from the garret, which we car- 
ried down in bags made from underclothing, and the brickdust 
from the broken ovens.” (The roofs of Russian peasant 
houses are covered with a layer of earth, which filters through 
the cracks.) “All the men and women worked incessantly, in 
a cloud of dust, in impossible surroundings, amid scenes of 
ruin, and in expectation of renewed firing. The fortification 
saved many lives, although the bullets that wounded Medniak, 
Kostiushko and Chatzkelevitch passed through it. . . . Those 
were awful minutes. Every window riddled with dozens of 
bullets; a terrible crackling, as if the house was falling to 
pieces; bricks flying from the ovens as they were shattered by 
the bullets, and our comrades lying flat on the ground, in mo- 
mentary expectation of death. ... Many wished to be struck 
by a bullet, preferring a terrible end to horror without end.” 

Experience has convinced the exiles that the only way to 
secure better conditions is by actually courting death, as in 
this case. It will be remembered that in 1889 the treatment 
of the political prisoners in Siberia became so unbearable that 
some of those in Irkutsk made a desperate resistance, as a 
protest particularly against the floggings in vogue. A number 
of men and women were shot down, and of the survivors sev- 
eral were hanged and others sent into more remote exile. But 
the affair made a great noise in Europe and America, and the 
pressure of public opinion compelled better treatment of the 
exiles for some years after. The present desperate protest was 
undertaken in the hope of a similar outcome. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Mansfield met at the home of George N. Bowne Sixth month 
25th, 1904, with thirty-two members in attendance. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the thirteenth 
chapter of first Corinthians. After the reading and adoption 
of the minutes of the previous meeting and the report of the 
Executive Committee, Sarah A. Biddle read “ Meetings for 
Discipline”; Mattie A. Taylor read a portion of chapter 8 in 


Janney’s “ Life of William Penn,” concerning the settlement of 
New Jersey. 
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“The Iwo Bills” was the title of a selection with a very 
good moral, given by Laura C. Black. Mabelle E. Harvey gave 
some interesting current topics. A voluntary recitation was 
given by Dorothy Deacon, entitled “ A Country Maiden.” 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Thomas A. 
Bunting, Seventh month 28th, 1904. 

ANNA COLLINS Scort, Secretary. 

RisinG Sun, Mp.—The meeting of West Nottingham Young 
Friends’ Association in Seventh month was opened with a 
reading by the vice-president, Robert K. Wood. At roll-call 
the majority of those in attendance responded with appropri- 
ate sentiments, which were followed by the reading of minutes 
of last meeting. 

It was suggested by the secretary that a set of resolutions 
be drafted concerning the gift so recently donated to us—the 
room fitted up for the use of the Young Friends’ Association 
and similar work. The motion was carried, and the drafting 
of the resolutions was left in charge of the secretary. 

“The Universe as We See It” was the subject of the re- 
marks offered by Edwin R. Buffington. 

The question, he said, was of itself so deep and far-reaching 
in character, so far extended in its nature, as only to be at- 
tacked from the outskirts. 

It is first necessary to understand what we mean by the 
universe. Do we suppose it to mean everything tangible and 
visible? We shall only consider man’s part of imagination 
in human action, as well as nature in general. 

Many things in the universe as we see it are difficult to 
understand and accept. Yet, back of all the adverse circum- 
stances, something gives an answer to all its meanings—some- 
thing back of human life that gives a solution to all prob- 
lems. 

He spoke of the things of nature as seen by John Fiske on 
a walk to the fields, where the sweet perfume of clover and of 
unfolding blossoms filled the air, while overhead the skies are 
clear, sun shining unobstructed; in yonder tree a bird is sing- 
ing God’s praises, and at our feet the babbling brook goes rip- 
pling on, all working in perfect harmony, and we say, There is 
a God of love. But suddenly a storm arises, sweeping every- 
thing in its path, and all that we had so recently enjoyed in 
the world of nature is made destitute and robbed of its beauty 
and harmony. It is not worth while for us to ignore such, for 
they are absolute facts that confront us to-day and demand an 
answer. Where there is deep thinking, not simply upon the sur- 
face, but to get down deep into the soul life, there is experi- 
enced a grandeur never before known, which makes of life not 
a shallow comedy, but a life worth living. 

He spoke of the two views taken by people of the universe, 
the optimistic and the pessimistic: of the many inconsistencies 
in this world: that he was glad he belonged to the former class 
of thinkers. Although we cannot understand the many mys- 
teries of this world, yet undoubtedly back of all there is a 
Power, a God of love, and some time there will be an unfolding, 
when we will understand and the condition of man will be per- 
fected. 

Two historical papers were presented, one upon “ Moham- 
medanism,” prepared by Edna Buffington; the other upon 
“ Buddhism,” by Belle H. Haines. 

Brinton Nichols gave a voluntary reading relating to “ True 
Patriotism.” 

One thought was that he who overcomes himself in the great 
battle of life is a greater hero than he who goes to battle where 
a life for a life is taken. 

After announcing the program for next meeting, the usual 
silence was observed, and the Association closed. 

JANETTE REYNOLDS, Corresponding Secretary. 


PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Seventh month 10th at the home of Wil- 
let Hazard. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
sixth chapter of Ephesians. “Anna Speakman, principal of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, then read selections from 
“ A Confession of Faith,” by Charles Ames. John Taylor read 
“ Kindness to Animals,” by Wendell P. Garrison. A portion 
of the Philadelphia Discipline was read. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. It was decided that the 
Young Friends Association should have a picnie at Long Beach, 
at the home of Louise Ferris, on Seventh month 22d. Senti- 
ments were given, and, after a brief silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet again Eighth month 7th, at the home of 
Charles Lewis, 645 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena. 


Mary S&S. Hower, Assistant Clerk. 
760 South Madison Avenue. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


For FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 
SONNET TO A PEARL. 
A pear] lay shining on an Eastern strand, 
Washed by the ripples of the rising tide; 
Fit gem to deck the fairest lily hand, 
And symbol purity on earth beside; 
An empty shell with sea weed gaily decked. 
Beside it on the sand a token bore 
Of tiny creature of the ocean wrecked; 
Its curse—the gleaming jewel on the shore. 
For lo! within the centre of the stone, 
So white and fair, a cruel sand grain lay; 
The tiny mollusk suffered without moan, 
But covered it with beauty day by day. 
Thus out of pain may spring a treasure rare, 
So may the pearl a beauteous lesson bear. 
SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 


HEROISM. 


It takes great strength to train 

To modern service your ancestral brain; 

To lift the weight of the unnumbered years 

Of dead men’s habits, methods and ideas; 

To hold that back with one hand, and support 
With the other the weak steps of a new thought. 


It takes great strength to bring vour life up square 
With your accepted thought, and hold it there; 
Resisting the inertia that drags back 

From new attempts to the old habit’s track. 

It is so easy to drift back, to sink; 

So hard to live abreast of what you think! 


It takes great strength to live where you belong 
When other people think that you are wrong; 
People you love, and who love you, and whose 
Approval is a pleasure you would choose, 

To bear this pressure and succeed at length 

In living your belief—well, it takes strength. 


And courage, too. But what does courage mean 
Save strength to help you face a pain foreseen? 
Courage to undertake this lifelong strain 

Of setting yours against your grandsire’s brain; 
Dangerous risk of walking lone and free 

Out of the easy paths that used to be, 

And the fierce pain of hurting those we love 
When love meets truth, and truth must ride above? 


But the best courage man has ever shown 

Is daring to cut loose and think alone. 

Dark are the unlit chambers of clear space, 
Where light shines back from no reflecting face. 
Our sun’s wide glare. our heaven’s shining blue, 
We owe to fog and dust they fumble through; 
And our rich wisdom that we treasure so 
Shines from the thousand things that we don’t know. 
But to think new—it takes a courage grim 
As led Columbus over the world’s rim. 

To think it cost some courage. And to go 

Try it. It taxes every power you know. 


It takes great love to stir a human heart 

To live beyond the others and apart. 

A love that is not shallow is not small, 

Is not for one, or two, but for them all. 

Love that can wound love, for its higher need: 

Love that can leave love, though the heart may bleed; 
Love that can lose love; family, and friend; 

Yet steadfastly live loving, to the end. 

A love that asks no answer, that can live 

Moved by one burning, deathless force,—to give. 
Love, strength and courage. Courage, strength and love, 
The heroes of all time are built thereof. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


The latest addition to Macmillan’s Pocket 
English Classics is “ Selected Sermons of Jonathan Edwards” 


American and 


(New York. Cloth, 25 cents). The introduction and notes are 
by H. Norman Gardiner, professor of Philosophy in Smith Col- 
lege. It will be remembered that selections from “Woolman’s 
Journal” were recently published in this series, which is in- 
tended for use in secondary schools. 
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A WIZARD OF PLANT LIFE. 


I have met recently in a Jittle vine-mantled cottage, not far 
from the Pacific, a remarkable man, known to experts through- 
eut the country and beyond, yet one of the least known to 
the general public. Luther Burbank has evolved more extra- 
ordinary, and, indeed, more marvellous plant life than any 
other man. Without the training of the college or the uni- 
versity, he yet leads in one of the most subtle and elusive, 
one of the most complex and baffling departments of modern 
research. 

On a wind-swept mesa he finds a wild flower of some native 
beauty, but insignificant in size, and, in the main, uncomely. 
He takes this flower and gives it a new life, increases its size, 
doubles its vigor, hastens its spring-time appearing; or, if 
it suits him, he transforms it utterly, producing a flower un- 
like anything which has yet blossomed. He finds two trees, 
neither one, to his mind, filling its true place in the world; he 
joins them and produces a new tree possessing the best of 
both. One such tree he has made which is now the most rapid- 
ly-growing tree known in the temperate zones of the world. 
and one of the most prolific of all nut-producing trees. 

He takes a small, unpalatable fruit, inferior in size and 
lacking in nutrition, and makes it over into another fruit, 
large, rich, toothsome, beautiful. A little daisy, small and 
imperfect, appealed to him one day, and he developed the in- 
significant flower into one several inches in diameter. He 
takes a flower with a large, showy bloom, a handsome crea- 
ture among its more delicate companions, but having an of- 
fensive odor, and gives to it a delicate, fragrant scent. He has 
changed the hue of a yellow poppy into silver, or amethyst, 
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place with substances rich, juicy and sweet. He created a 
walnut with far thinner shell—so thin, indeed, that the hungry 
birds could perch upon the branches, drive their bills through 
it and rob the nut of its meat. This would not do, and he 
reversed the process and bred back until he had a nut of just 
the right shell thickness. Incidentally he drove the tannin 
from the walnut and has left the meat almost as white as 
snow.—W. S. Harwood, in Scribner’s. 


The following is quoted in the New York Sun for Seventh 
month 14th, with the statement that “ Quakerism is increasing 
in membership”: “The inevitable reaction from extreme ec- 
clesiastical lesion and organization throws the worshiper 
back on an ultra simplicity. The intensity and demonstration 
of modern life render more attractive the Quaker habit of sol- 
itariness. The tendency which we observe increasingly in all 
churches to concentrate religious faith and fervor on social 
ork is in faver of a people whose philanthropic zeal has ever 
been a distinguished feature. And as the world gets older it 
loses faith in controversy, as it thinks more it talks less, ana 
this tendency may recruit the disciples of silence.”—The Sun- 
day Strand, 


A Boston woman, who has been busy figuring, says: “ The 
entire value of the ninety-four buildings of Harvard Univer- 
sity, together with the land and equipment belonging to them, 
plus the same commodities at the University of Chicago, plus 
the value of the entire Tuskegee Institute plant, plus $90,000, 
are about equal to the cost of the battleship Iowa.” Her 
unique comparison of the cost of war and education deserves 


or ruby. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m. 


Ave- 


He has driven the pit from the plum and filled its 


| 


| 


| terly 
} @.m.; 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- | 


ly Meeting and of Green Street 


Monthly Meeting: 
Seventeenth Street and Girard 
10.30 a.m. 


at 
conveyed 


Meeting 
Visiting Friends are 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 


Merion 
o'clock. 


convenes 


Station, on the main line. 


cordially welcomed. 


7th mo. 24 (1st-day).—Schuylkill 


ae All Friends and elders, the day before (3d-day), at 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are | 9 39 
| 9.06 a.m. 


| tion, New York city, 


Avenue, | 


10.30 | 
| afternoon. 


Meeting, to be attended at 10.30 a.m. by | 


the Quarterly 
Visit Smaller Branches. 


7th mo. 24 (lst-day).—Hopewell, Va., 
Young Friends’ Association. 


7th mo. 26 (3d-day).—Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 11 a.m. 


7th mo. 28 (5th-day). 
ly Meeting, at East Caln, at 11 
ministers and elders, same day, 
a.m. 


7th mo. 30 (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, N. Y., 
at 10.30 a.m. 
eare of Philanthropic Committee, at 3 
o’clock. Alice W. Titus will give a pa- 


a.m.; 
at 10 


Meeting’s Committee to | 


terly Meeting, at Gwynedd, 


Caln Quarter- | 


Afternoon meeting, under | 


per on “ Modern Bible Study.” 
cordially invited to attend. 


7th mo. 31 (l1st-day) -—Being a fifth 
First-day in the menth, is “ Friends’ 
Day ” at Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored People, 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Religious 


It is hoped that 


the occasion will be borne in mind, and | 
| that a goodly number of ministering and | 
| other Friends may feel concern to attend. 


8th mo. 2 (3d-day).—Concord Quar- 
Meeting, at Concord, Pa., at 10 
ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 3 (4th-day).—Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y.; min- 
isters and elders, day before, at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 3 (4th-day).—Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., at 
10.30 a.m. Friends’ Association in the 
Subject for discussion, “ Si- 
lent Preachers.” Meeting for ministers 


Conveyances will meet the 
train from Grand Central Sta- 
at White Plains, 
both days; also the train from the north, 
arriving at 9.50 a.m. 


8th mo. 4 (5th-day) 


p-m. 


.—Abington Quar- 
Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
11] a.m. 

Take 8.32 train at Reading Terminal 
for Ambler Station, where a trolley will 
be in waiting to take passengers direct- 
ly to the meeting house. 


8th mo. 6 (7th-day).—Conference un- 
der care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, at London 
Grove Meeting House, commencing at 10 
a.m., all day session. Henry W. 
is expected to be present. 


8th mo. 7 (1st-day).—Pasadena, Cal., 


Young Friends’ Association, at the home {| 


_ of Charles Lewis, 645 North Los Robles 


Avenue. 


All are 
| ciation of Columbus, Ohio, at the home 


Forty-fourth and Girard | 
meet- | 
ing at 3 p.m., held in the manner and un- | 


: der the care of Friends. 
Monthly | 


Wilbur | 


consideration from students of economics. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Friends’ Asso- 
of John E. Carpenter, 2018 North High 
Street, at 2.30 p.m. Strangers are cor- 


dially invited to meet with us. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Merion meeting 
attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches, at 10.30 a.m. 


8th mo. 9 (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, this year; 
the yearly meeting proper convenes 8th 
mo. 22d; meeting of ministers and elders 
on 7th-day preceding, at 2 p.m. We 
would be very glad if ministers and oth- 
er concerned Friends would feel drawn 
to come and mingle with us at that time. 
Such should inform us when they will be 
here. ELIZABETH B. Moore. 


8th mo. 24 (4th-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
have appointed a meeting at Ocean City, 
N. J., to be held in the school building, 
on First-day, 24th inst., at 11.15 a.m. 


8th mo. 29 (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant. Friends de- 
siring to attend, by sending notice, will 
be met at Mt. Pleasant Station, Wheel- 
ing and L. E. R. R., on Seventh-day, 
Eighth month 27th. 

It is most earnestly hoped that, as 
many interested Friends from other 
yearly meetings as possibly can will 
make an effort to be present throughout 
its sessions. 

The time of trains from Steubenville, 
O., and Wheeling, W. Va., will be given 
later. 


J. Linden Heacock 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





